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A Winning Program for Democracy 


“If they [the population problems of ‘under-developed 
countries’] are not solved, one of two things is likely to 
happen. Either there will be an outburst of anarchy, or 
some attempt will be made to solve their problems on 


Stalinist lines.” 


—Sir Gladwyn Jebb, President of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, September 19, 1950.* 


There are three basic popula- 
lation problems that democracy 
must solve if it is to win its 
struggle with communism. 


@.. Two-thirds of the present 


ulation of the world are 
chronically undernourished. 

2. At the present time the in- 
habitants of the earth are in- 
creasing at a rate which would 
double their number in only 70 
years. 

3. The industrially backward 
countries to which Western med- 
ical science has spread have been 
increasing about twice as fast as 
the world at large. 

It is within the bounds of 
reason and common sense to be- 
lieve that Western “know-how” 
through increased production 
and distribution can radically 
raise the level of living of the 
two-thirds of the earth’s popu- 
lation who are now chronically 
undernourished. 


If we stretch our imaginations 
a bit we also can conceive of the 
probability that science and tech- 
nology can produce and distrib- 
ute a reasonable level of living 
for twice as many people as the 
world now contains. The indica- 
tions are that science and tech- 
nology will have to do this if they 
are to healthfully support the 
world’s population in the future. 

But when spokesmen for the 
Western democracies assume 
that they can produce and dis- 
tribute enough to keep pace with 
a world population that is in- 
creasing at a rate which would 
double the present numbers 
every 70 years, they are playing 
straight into the hands of the 
communists. 

Yet this is the present rate of 
world population growth. In 350 
years enough would have to be 
produced and distributed for a 
population not twice or three 
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times the present number but 32 
times the population of the earth 
today. 

And we have not yet told the 
whole story. In the industrially 
backward countries where West- 
ern medical science has lowered 
the death rate drastically, the 
population has begun to increase 
twice as fast as the world aver- 
age. 

Although increased production 
and distribution of goods and 
services will not do the job, this 
does not mean that democracy 
cannot solve these problems. It 
means that more will be needed 
than increased production and 
distribution. It means that de- 
mocracy must be applied to what 
is perhaps the most important 
function of life, namely, the re- 
production of the race. 

It means that the poor and 
under-privileged people in every 
country must have the same dem- 
ocratic freedom of controlling 
their birth rates that the privi- 
leged classes in the United States 
now enjoy. 

Immediately it will be said 
that such poor people as the Chi- 
nese and the Hindus could never 
afford such a privilege, and even 
if they could that certain relig- 
ious groups would not allow it. 

But the indications are that 
science is on the threshold of dis- 
covering means of controlling 
the birth rate which are not only 
far superior to those now em- 
ployed by the privileged classes 
in the United States but which 
would also be inexpensive and 
acceptable to all religious groups. 
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So advanced is this undert 
ing that the head of a large phar- 
maceutical company has stated 
that, given five top scientists and 
the necessary funds, in three 
years his company could find the 
answer to a means of controlling 
the birth rate that would be sat- 
isfactory to members of all relig- 
ious groups.’ 

Considering the large number 
of scientists and the tremendous 
amount of funds expended to de- 
velop the deadly atomic bomb, the 
above would be an insignificant 
price to pay for the peaceful 
solution of the gigantic popula- 
tion problems which now con- 
front humanity. 


The First Freedom 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb reminds us, 
“it is just no good thinking that 
democracy will endure... in 
‘under-developed countries’. . . 
if there is not further progress 
in the direction of democratic 
performance.” 

The rapid rise of communism 
is not due to its virtues but to 
the fact that democracy has not 
been fully developed. 

If the people do not have the 
basic freedom of controlling the 
reproduction of the race, further 
progress in the direction of dem- 
ocratic performance will become 
increasingly difficult. Without 
this first freedom, the “Four 
Freedoms” remain just so many 
unworkable ideals. 


Indeed, how else can a peop 
say that they live in a dem 
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f 
(@.,: Without this freedom, how 


else can the urgent population 
problems of the masses of the 
world be peacefully solved? 

Democratic capitalism or so- 
cialism cannot hope to continue 
to produce and distribute enough 
for a world population that is in- 
creasing at the present rate— 
much less at the much faster 
rate of the “under-developed” 
countries where Western medical 
science has spread. 

Nor can communism hope to 
solve these problems, although 
many poor or naive people may 
be deceived by its promises of 
sharing the wealth and sharing 
the land. 

“After all the Stalinists have 
their solution,” continues Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, “even though this 

(Gent mean the elimination of 
ulillions of people in the areas 
concerned and human suffering 
on a colossal scale; and it might 
be that these countries would 
prefer such a regime to an- 
archy.” 

This is one of the problems 
that democracy faces in its world 
struggle with communism. A 
struggle that is becoming more 
intense as 68,000 * new faces ap- 
pear at the breakfast table every 
morning! 

This daily increase would 
mean 250 million more mouths 
to feed and satisfy every ten 
years—a number of people as 
large as the combined population 
of the “BIG THREE”: the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 

Again, this is not the whole 

4 bry. As the world’s population 
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grows larger in the future, more 
people will be produced at the 
present rate of increase. And, 
remember, in those under-devel- 
oped countries where primitive 
birth rates prevail and where 
the death rate has been lowered, 
the rate of increase is twice the 
world’s average. 

It is no secret that communism 
feeds and grows upon poor 
people and bankrupt govern- 
ments. It is easy to see what an 
advantage communism has over 
democracy in this rapid multipli- 
cation of poor people. Both time 
and population increase are on 
the side of communism while 
this continues, while the Western 
democracies run the risk of 
bankruptcy by trying to support 
a rapidly increasing population 
in “under-developed” countries 
to prevent them from going com- 
munistic. 


The Population Begins to 
Explode 


The population of the world 
has been increasing at an ac- 
celerated rate since the New 
World was discovered. The an- 
nual per cent increase was 0.29 
between 1650 and 1750; 0.44 
between 1750 and 1800; 0.51 be- 
tween 1800 and 1850; 0.63 be- 
tween 1850 and 1900; 0.75 be- 
tween 1900 and 1940,‘ and now 
the increase has reached 1.0 per 
cent per year. 

From these figures it may be 
seen that world population 
growth is now reaching a crisis 
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and at a time when there are 
few new lands to discover. 

One cause of the present crisis 
is due to the fact that Western 
Civilization has learned how to 
rapidly lower the high death 
rates of industrially backward 
countries, but has done little or 
nothing about lowering the high 
birth rates that exist there. 

The following enumeration 
shows how far this population 
explosion has already spread, 
and suggests the danger of ap- 
plying half-way public health 
measures to the three-quarters 
of the earth’s population who 
live in industrially backward 
countries. 

1. Ceylon. The death rate of 
“British” Ceylon was reduced 
from 20.3 to 13.2 per thousand 
population in just two years, 
from 1946 to 1948, but the re- 
corded birth rate was 40.2 per 
thousand population in 1948.5 
This means that the population 
of Ceylon in 1948 was increasing 
at a rate which would double the 
inhabitants in 26 years. 

2. Puerto Rico. American 
“know-how” has been able to 
lower the recorded death rate of 
Puerto Rico from 31.0 to 10.9 
between 1899 and 1949, but the 
recorded birth rate increased 
from 26.4 to 39.1 between these 
years. As a result of this shift 
in birth and death rates, Puerto 
Rico’s population has more than 
doubled in size, and recently has 
been increasing at a rate which 
would double the inhabitants in 
only 25 years. 

3. Japan. The explosive effects 
of Western influence are not con- 
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fined to small populations su 
as those of Ceylon and Puerto 
Rico. Their effects have already 
been felt in such large popula- 
tions as Japan, India, and Latin 
America. 

In 1853, Japan’s population, 
which had remained stationary 
for three hundred years, was 
about 27 million. Her rapid in- 
crease from this stationary pop- 
ulation to 83 million was due al- 
most entirely to Western in- 
fluence. 

Furthermore, in the few years 
that the United States has oc- 
cupied Japan, we have lowered 
the pre-war death rate of 17.2 to 
11.4 in 1949. Japan’s population 
has recently been increasing at 
a rate which would double her 
already large and dense popula- 
tion in only 33 years. This i 
rate more than twice as fast 
the increase of the world as a 
whole. 

4. The Micronesian Islands. 
American “know-how” also has 
been able to lower the high death 
rate of the Micronesian Islands 
to 17.2 in 1948—and in just one 
year more lower it to 11.8 in 
1949! But the recorded birth 
rate was 33 in 1948 and 1949.° 
The 1949 rate of increase would 
double the inhabitants of these 
islands in only 33 years. Thus 
the United States seems to be on 
its way to creating hundreds of 
little Puerto Ricos in the Pacific. 

5. Formosa and Korea. The 
population growth of Formosa 
and Korea has been influenced 
by Western Civilization via 
Japan. 

Recorded death rates in F 
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@..:. declined from 33 to 20 be- 
tween the periods 1906-09 and 
1930-37. Yet the birth rate of 
the native Chinese remained 
above 40. The population nearly 
doubled in 35 years, between 
1905 and 1940, and a combina- 
tion of the recent birth and death 
rates would double the popula- 
tion again in 35 years.’ 

The birth rate of Korea re- 
mained above 45 throughout the 
1920’s and 1930’s according to 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
total population increased 30 per 
cent between 1915 and 1930—a 
period of only 15 years. 

Today Korea’s population is 30 
to 31 million. The Rockefeller 
Report states that if it is not to 
reach 90 or 100 million or more, 
there will have to be an increase 
the death rate or a more rapid 
ecrease in the birth rate than 
has occurred in Western coun- 
tries.® 

6. Turkey and the Near East. 
The Near East belongs to the 
areas of the world in which pop- 
ulation growth may be expected 
to be very high, says the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund.® Accord- 
ing to this authority, in the Near 
East birth rates under 50 are 
considered low. The birth rate 
of the United States is less than 
half this high. 

Turkey, which is considered to 
have the lowest birth rate in the 
Near East, is expected to in- 
crease from 17 million to 29 
million between 1935 and 1970. 
This is an increase of 70 per cent 
in 35 years. 

7. Egypt. Although Egypt had 

high death rate of 29.7 in 1939, 
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her much higher birth rate of 
48.8 would cause the population 
to double in only 40 years. If 
Egypt’s death rate were lowered 
to the level of that of Ceylon or 
Puerto Rico without also lower- 
ing her high birth rate, the pop- 
ulation would double in 20 to 21 
years. Yet Egypt is already one 
of the most over-populated and 
poverty stricken countries in the 
world, as are most all of the 
other countries considered in this 
enumeration. 

8. The Philippine Islands. The 
population of the Philippines in- 
creased rapidly throughout the 
American occupation, increasing 
from 7,600,000 to 19,964,000 be- 
tween 1903 and 1948. The indi- 
cations are that the population 
increased at a rate of 2 per cent 
per year throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century. This 
rate doubles the population in 
only 35 years. 

9. Java. The population de- 
velopment in Java is broadly 
similar to that of Formosa and 
Korea, India and Ceylon, Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean coun- 
tries. There was a long-con- 
tinued decline in the death rate 
without a corresponding decline 
in the birth rate. As a result 
the native population of Java in- 
creased from 5 million to 41 mil- 
lion between 1816 and 1930. 

In 1930 Java was one of the 
most densely settled agricultural 
areas in the world with 818 per- 
sons per square mile. If Java 
increases 1.5 per cent per year— 
a rate less than that which has 
occurred in the past—her popu- 
lation would increase from 41 
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million to 116 million between 
1930 and the year 2000, a date 
only fifty years from now.’ 

10. India and Latin America. 
The same influences that have 
exploded the population of a 
score or more industrially back- 
ward countries are also at work 
in such large populations as In- 
dia and Latin America. 

Figures concerning birth and 
death rates in these areas are 
not as good as we would like to 
have them, but the best estimates 
we have indicate that India in- 
creased 50 million inhabitants 
during the decade 1931-40. This 
was an increase in only ten years 
as large as the total population 
of Great Britain. 

No doubt, greater efforts will 
be made to lower the still rela- 
tively high death rates of India. 
And if and when this is accom- 
plished by the United Nations 
World Health Organization and/ 
or America’s Point Four pro- 
gram, India’s already large pop- 
ulation increase may become 
back-breaking to any country or 
number of countries that tries 
to support it. 

An illustration that we have 
repeatedly used is that if India’s 
death rate could be lowered to 
the level of that of the United 
States (or even the rate for 
Puerto Rico in 1949), without 
lowering India’s high birth rate, 
India could fill five earths as full 
as ours is today, in a single 
century. 

Statistics for Latin America 
are also incomplete, but it is es- 
timated by the United Nations 
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and other sources that Latif 
America—which now has as 
large a population as the United 
States and Canada combined, 
and where poverty and soil ero- 
sion are widespread—is doubling 
its inhabitants nearly twice as 
fast as the world at large. This 
is a doubling in about 40 years. 


The Winning Program for 
Democracy 


The ten illustrations given 
above prove unmistakably that 
a winning program for democ- 
racy must have as its keystone 
the FIRST freedom—the free- 
dom of all peoples to reproduce 
the quantity and quality of hu- 
man beings who are capable ee 
sustaining a democracy. 

When human beings have this 
freedom, all other freedoms are 
attainable. Freedom of speech! 
Freedom of worship! Freedom 
from want! And freedom from 
fear! 

Increased production and dis- 
tribution can help greatly, but 
they cannot keep pace with the 
biological power of mankind to 
multiply its numbers. 

Larger and larger armaments 
can protect the American democ- 
racy for a few years, but ulti- 
mately they lead to uneconomic 
production, lower levels of liv- 
ing, corruption, regimentation, 
and dictatorial powers. 

Even a strong and unified ide- 
ology finally crumbles if it can- 
not produce the FIRST freedo 
for which every family in th@ 
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rld yearns. Anthropologists control the birth rate or we face 
and_ sociologists who have the alternative of a population 


studied the conditions of poor 
people from China to the slums 
of New York City testify to this 
universal yearning. 

If we are to have democracy, 
we must have democracy in the 
reproduction of the race. Other- 
wise we have some type of dicta- 
torship. And whether the dicta- 
torship is benevolent or ruthless, 
it always leads to poverty, ig- 
norance, and war. 

We have repeatedly shown 
that the present rates of popula- 
tion growth cannot continue. 
They will be controlled either by 
an increase in the death rate or 
by a decrease in the birth rate. 
We have our choice. Either we 


explosion. 

The handwriting is not only on 
the wall, but it is all over the 
ceiling and the floor. The evi- 
dence is in Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, Japan, the Near East, 
Egypt, Puerto Rico, and in parts 
of Africa, India, and Latin 
America. 

We face these problems now, 
not ten years or a hundred years 
from now. Communism will not 
wait for us, and neither will the 
speed of growth of poverty 
and social unrest upon which 
communism feeds and grows 
stronger from day to day. 

—Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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